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For the Michigan Farmer. 


Summer Fallows, &e. 





BY J. A. SEVERANCE. 





Mr. Epiror:—In no branch of agricultural 
pursuits are the farmers of the West more vitally 


on no point has their delinquence been more 
marked and general than in presenting through 
the proper medium the results of their experience 
and observation for the consideration and practice 
of others. As the time for plowing fallows de- 
signed for wheat has arrived, the general inatten- 
tion of your correspondents to this subject has 
induced me to send you a few thoughts, hoping 
thereby to elicit the views of those whose contin- 
ued experiments and accurate knowledge of cause 
and effect entitle their opinions to consideration 
and confidence. 

The general practice of farmers is, to plow 
their fallows but twice. I cannot say but this 
is sufficient, having never pursued a different 
course ‘to test the fact; but the first plowing, 
which is usually finished in July or August, 
should be done much earlier. We should com- 
mence plowing our wheat fallows immediately 
after finishing our spring’s work—for the reason 
that we almost invariably have a severe drouth 
in July or August, which renders it impossible 





to plow to advantage. In consequence it is de-! 
dayed from time to time, in hopes of rain, until, 
almost seeding time, when it cannot be properly. 
fitted—noxious weeds cannot be destroyed—and | 
ihe result is, we shall recetve a nuserable apology | 
fura crop. One great advantage in early plowing 
is, that we can plow deep, which preserves ou! 
trop from injury from drouth, and also allows the) 
surplus moisture, if any, to pass off, We also, 
€xpose a greater portion of soil to the disintegra-| 
ting influence of the atmosphere, and render it} 
permeable to heat and air, beside giving our crop| 


In preparing fer wheat, or any crop, our farmers 
do not seem to be aware of the necessity of plow- 
ing well. Boys are not unfrequently put at this 
business, who have not the requisite strength or 
judgment to do it properly—tae furrows com 
monly running in a zig-zag -course, sometimes 
deep, and then shallow. Whereas, if we wish to 
plow to “ thrive thereby,” we should, in the first 
place, clear the ground of all impediments, such 
as grubs, large stone, &c. Then plow perfectly 
straight, the furrow slice of uniform width and 
depth, and if by any chance the plow is'thrown 
out, back up and try it again, as no man should 
expect a good crop unless all the soil is well 
stirred and pulverized. 
sheep enough should be kept on fallows to keep 
down every green thing, which effectually de- 
stroys the chess, and alusost any thing else, (save 
sorrel,) which might prove deleterious to wheat. 
Keep your sheep on until you get ready to sow. 

By personal inquiry I ascertained that the aver- 
age yield of wheat, for the last crop, in this town, 
was 12} bushels per acre. 
a strong proof of poor husbandry, as this is but 
little more than half what might be raised from 
the same number of acres, by correct manage- 
ment. 
to the following reasons:—Untimely and insuffi- 


cient preparation of the soil,late sowing,foul seed, 
and last, though net-least, putting crop after crop | 


of wheat upon the same land in succession, with- 
out réturning one hundreith part of what we 
removed—thus depriving our soil of those con- 


¢ 


stituents which enter into the composition of | 
| wheat and its straw. According to Sir H. Davy. | 
wheat may be reckoned among those crops which | 


materially exhaust a soil; and a soil that will 
suffice for but one crop of wheat, will grow two 
of barley, and three of oats. Jy this precess of 
continued cropping with wheat, some of the best 
lands in Virginia have become so completely 


of 


we adopt a judicious alternation of crops 1D 


exhausted that they must lie vacant along series 
y 


Michigan, our lands will eventually be in the 
same condition. 


In conclusion, I would say to our farmers, try 


clover with plaster upon your lands—keep more | 


sheep, and in this way I belicve we may not only 


rliity of our soil, and 


preserve, but increase the f 
its adaptation to the growth of wheat. As we 
are advised by friend Doolittle to “ time things 
ight,” Twitl def 
ime for seeding, &c., for a future nuinber. 

‘Truly yours, | i Oe 
Pulaski, May 22, 1044. 


Tur subjeet discussed in the foregoing communica- 


After the first plowing, | 


This result exhibits | 


This diminutive yield may be attributed | 


ears, in order to renovate them, and unless | 


rsome remarks, as tothe proper! , 


The Apricot, 

The apricot is a low tree; of very irregular 
growth; the leaves are broag, roundish, pointe, 
glandular, serrated; their petioles tinged with 
red; the flowers are sessile, of a white color, 
tinged with red; they appear very early; the fruit 
is round, its color varying from white to yellow, 
and red; it somewhat resembles a peach, but its 
flesh is ‘firmer; its hard, smooth, compressed 
stone resembles that of a plum. 





As a dessert fruit, the apricot is estimated next 
jto the peach; it is also estimated a most superict 
| fruit, when used in pastry, for marmalade, jellies, 
jand preserves; it Is also stated to make a delicious 
liqueur. In France and Germany, according to 
Dr. Willich, the orange and the peach apricot is 
usually preserved in a dried state for winter, 
when they form a delicious ingredient in pies, 
tarts, &c. The Chinese, we are told, form lez- 
enges from the clarified juice, which, dissolved in 
vater, yicld a cool, refreshing beverage. Oil is 
also extracted from the kernel; and Louden in- 
jforms us, that the young shoots impart a fine 
| golden-cinnatwnen color to wool. 





| The following comprises a description of the 
i best sorts cultivated. ‘There are but few distinct 
}varicties of this fruit. The whole number of 
| varieties cultivated in the garden of the London 
' Horticultural Society, is but fourteen. 

Breda, yellow flesh, welting and vinous, with 
ia sweet kernel. . 
| Moor park, extracrdinarily productive, briott 
j yellow, with small dark spots next the sun: flesh 
| melting and excellent. 
| Musch, from Turkey, round, deep ycllow, tlesh 
| fine and agreeable, and so transparent, that th. 
; stone is visible-through the flesh. 
| Orange, large and round, with a sweet kern 
land richly flavored flesh. In Germany and France 
| the ficsh of this and the peach apricot is dried and 
ised in pastry, for which it is very rich. 

Peach apricot, very large, fawn color, with 
inelting flesh, and abtindant, peculiar, high-fa- 
vored juice. One of the best apricots cultivated. 
Ripens in June.—Cincinnali ltlas, 


To Make Water Corp.—The following i« 
asimple mode of rendering water almost as cold 
as ice:—LLet the jar, pitcher, or vessel used for 
| water be surrounded with one or more folds o! 
| coarse cotton, to be constantly wet. The evapo- 
jration of the water will carry off the heat from 
ithe inside and reduce it toa freezing point. In 
| India and other tropical regions where ice cannot 
be procured, this is courmon, Let every mechanic 
jor laborer have at ts place of employment two 
lpitchers thus provided, and with lids or covers; 
the one to ‘contain water for drinking, the other 
for evaporation, and he can always have a supply 
of coid water in warm weather. Any person 
can test this by dipping a finger in water, and 
holding it in the air of a warm day; after doing 
thisthree or four times, he will find his finge: 
unconiertably cold, 


| 


| Propvcrs or Promo Cows.—E. T. Forbes 
took the first premium 2t Westborough, Mass., 
for a cow of common breed, which fed on pasture 


a ‘ FX } ¥ -+ . e . 4 De itn _ : z 
greater range from which ‘to‘supply itself witb) tion, is an important one to the farmer. We thik the | feed only, gave ap average of 16} quarts per day 


those qualities necessary to its development and | 
perfect maturity. 


suggestions of friend S. are judicious,and worthy of 


agricuhtural reac or—ED. 


adoption in practice, by the 


jin June last, and on trying her milk repeated!y, 


it was found to yield 2 lbs. of butter per day. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Culture of the Ruta Baga. 

Mr. Moors:—As the season for sowing and 
planting spring crops is fast receding, and we 
must be looking ahead and making preparations 
for those things which time will soon bring along, 
perhaps a few lines upon the subject of growing 
Ruta Bagas, may be profitable to the readers of 
your valuable periodical. 

My method of raising Ruta Bagas is as follows: 
—I svlect a good meflow piece of ground, as clear 
irom weeds as possible; and plow twice. The 
first time, I plow the ground as soon as conven- 
jent after planting corn: the sécond time not until 
} get nearly ready to sow them. I sow them 
between the 20th of June and 1st of July. If 
they are sown too early, they are apt to rot before 
they are gathered—besides, they are liable to 
become pithy. In sowing I follow the harrow, 
ind sow broad-cast, at the rate of about six oun- 
ces of seed to the acre, 

In one of your papers, (volume 1, page 58,) I 
noticed an article, upon this subject, which says; 
‘one pound of seed is about the right quantity to 
the acre.” This I consider an erroneous idea.— 
It not only wastes seed, but it wastes time in 
gathering the roots—for a load of large bagas can 
he gathered much quicker than a load of small 
nes. Six ounces of seed to the acre, I consider 
i great plenty: for if the ground is sufficiently 
rich, fas it should be,) the tops will about cover 
the ground. 

Again, the article says: “the idea of sowing 
broad-cast is a bad one, as the seed cannot be 
seattered uniformly.” But] find no difficulty in 
sowing the seed even; and it is the quickest way 
the seed can be sown. And I prefer it to any 
other mode of sowing, except with ‘the drill-bar- 
row. Among root crops I consider the Ruta 
Ragas most profitable for keeping stock. They 
‘an be raised with less expense, and are least 
‘liable to be injured before they are gathered, as 
freezing in the ground does not injure them.— 
When gathered, they should be put in small 

aps, of 20 or 30 bushels each; then covered with 
-traw, and then with about six inches of dirt. 
Paun S. Ricwarps. 
Lecont, Mich., May, 1844. 


Voura, 


Rewanks.—We publish the above article more for 
‘he purpose of calling the attention of our readers 
», and eliciting the views of correspondents upon the 
-ohiect, than for the value of its statements. It con- 
‘aina some good ideas relative to the management of 
the crop—but we do not believe the writers mode of 
sowing is the best, although the most expeditous.— 
We think that the seed of the Ruta Baga should be 
sown in drills, sufficiently far apart to admit of after 
culture—say 18 to 30 inches. On this point, as well 
1s others, we fully agree with “J. A. S.’’ whose 
comprehensive essay upon the culture of the crop may 
ve found on page 58, vol. 1. 

As to the quantity of seed per acre, we think much 
depends upon the richness of the soil and the quality 
{ seed sown. We invite correspondents to give us 
their views upon this and other points touching the 
~uliare of the crop in Michigan.—Ep. 


Rura Baga, Svea Berrs, ann Carrots. — 
We have had frequent inquiries as to the quantity 
of seed per acre tor Ruta Baga, Beets and Carrots. 
The usual quantity for Ruta Baga, is from one 
pound to one and a half; Sugar Beets and Man- 
gel Wurtzel, from two ‘to ‘four pounds; Carrots, 

hwo pounds. —Central New York Farmer. 








-| Try it.” So says:‘the Maine Cultivator. 


Roots vs. fay. 

We take the following from a report made to} 
the Masaachusetts Agricultural Society, by the 
Messrs. Colt, of Pittsfield, Berkshire County. —: 
The writer says: 

“My stock now consists of 1000 sheep, 8 
young oxen, 6 cows, and S horses. [ have raised 
this season fer the use of my stock, 9544 bushels 
of vegetables, all to be cut and fed out with cut 
straw. As to the respective value of the vegeta- 
ble food, the following statement, will, perhaps, 
best exhibit it. 

“‘T have commenced feeding, and shall continue 
to feed, 14 head of horned cattle with 20 lbs. of 
cut straw each per day, 4 cts. for each 20 Ibs., 
56 cts. Also to each, 8 lbs. of roots grated, 
mixed with cut straw, 3 cents—42 cts. And 
now allow 150 days for the season of feeding, at 
98 cts.,is $147. The same stock would require 
10 Ibs. of hay each per day for 150 days; they 
would consume 42,000 Ibs., equal to 21 tons; at 
the moderate price of 10 per ton, $210. Balance 
in favor of root feed, &68, and I am’sure the stock: 
will appear far better at the opening of the spring. 

“ You wif! perceive that the respective value 
of vegetables for food is six'cents a bushel, while 
hay is at ten, and straw at forr. It may be said 
that there is some cost in preparing the vegetable 
food, but this is more than compensated, if prop- 
erly done, by the extra quantities of manure 
made.” 

Thus it appears that 20 Ibs. of straw and ¢ 
lbs. of roots mixed, are more valuable than 20 lbs. 
of good hay, while the actual cost is much less. 
Fourteen tons of roots are a moderate crop per 
acre, while the average of hay will fall considera- 
bly below two tons tothe acre. The advantage 
in favor of the turnep is thus perfectly apparent, 
and the farmer who persists in mowing his twenty 
or forty acres, which would furnish roots suffi- 
cient, if mixed with the straw which might be 
grown on the remainder, to keep his animals far 
better than the hay, and leave the grain crop 
nearly a clear profit, is clearly acting against his 
true interests. Again we say to our farmers, 
you did well last year by so extensively entering 
upon the culture of roots; you will do better this 
year by greatly extending their cultivation. 


The Way to Settle Diffienities. 


Two neighbors (who were brothers by mar- 
riage,) had a difficulty respecting their partition 
fences. Although they had mutually erected a 
substantial fence fourend a half feet in height 
on the line separating the sheep pasture of one 
from the grain field of the other, yet the lambs 
would creep through the crevices and destroy the 
grain. 

Each asserted it to be the duty of the other to 
chink the fence. After the usual preliminaries 
of demands, refusals, threats, challenges, and mu- 
tual recrimination, they resolved to try the glo- 
rious uncertainty of the law. They were, how- 
ever, persuaded by their friends, ‘to the more 
amicable mode of submitting the difference to the 
final determination of a very worthy and intelli- 
gent neighbor, who ‘was forthwith conducted ta 
the scene of trouble, and in full view of the 
premises; each party in turn, ina speech of some 
length, asserted his right, and set forth the law 
and the facts: at the conclusion of which, the 
arbitrator very gravely remarked: 

“Gentlemen, the case involves questions of 
great nicety aad importance, not only to the 
parties interested, but to ‘the community at 
large, and it is my desire to take suitable delibe- 
ration, and also for advisement with those who 
are learned in the taw, and most expert in the 
customs of good neighbors; in the meantime, 
however, I will just clap a billet or two of wood 
iato the sheen holes.” And in ten minutes’ time, 
with his hands, he effectually closed every gap. 

The parties silently retired, each evidenily 
heartily ashamed of his own folly and obstinacy. 


“ In every hill of cucumbers, squashes, ‘and mel- 
ons, set out one or two old onions. This is said 
to be an infallible remedy for the yellow bug-— 





Green Crops. 

We have an enquiry as to sowing oats in the 
spring for a green crop to plough under the Ist 
of June, as a preparation of the land for a crop 
of corn fodder. In answet, we would remark that 


}on warm soils and in forward springs, by sowing 


early, acrop of oats might be grown by the Ist 
of June that would pay the expense, but as our 
seasons generally are, it would not be an object, 
worth attending to. 

Buckwheat grows in less time than oats, but 
early in the spring it will not grow well except- 
ing on very dry, warm soils, unless the weather 
be unusually favorable. Winter rye is the best 
crop to plough in the Ist of June, preparatory to 
raising a crop of corn for grain, by planting an 
early kind, or a crop for fodder, by using a late, 
luxuriant kiad, or for the purpose of raising a 
crop of ruta bagas. 

In many cases, by planning the business in 
season, the rye may be sown in September, the 
earlier in the month the better, and if it succeed 
well, it will furnish a good green crop, in season 
for the other crops which we have named. 


If a farmer has not a plenty of manure, the 
cheapest way of improving his light lands, is by 
green crops. A system may be pursued by whic 
one crop may be turned in for manure, and 
another taken off for profit. In some cases the 
green crop will succeed the other. In this way, 
corn, and the small grains may be raised, also 
potatoes and other roots, and hay, beans and 
peas, and various kinds of vegetables, making a 
seven, eight, or nine years’ rotation; or a course 
of three, four, or five, having each year such crops 
as most resemble each other. For instance, corn 
one, potatoes or other tuberous roots, or bulbous 
roots, as turneps, which feed near the surface, 
another year; then small grains, to be succeeded 
by tap roots, such as beets, carrots and parsneps, 
that draw their food from a greater depth in the 
soil; then grass, and the next year peas and beans, 
making a six years’ rotation, or the course might 
be limited ‘to two, three, or four years, giving a 
eaten to such crops as would be most profi- 
table. 

This system is practicable, and with the pre- 
sent improvements in agricultural implements, 
light lands may be worked at small expense, and 
much improved by the green crop, and the ma- 
nure made from ‘the other ‘crops, such as hay, 
roots, &c., that may be used, all or in part on 
the farm. To accomplish this, rye must be sown 
for a green cropto turn in preparatory to planting 
or sowing in June, at another time we may point 
out precisely how this systemmay be carried out. 
naming definitely the crops, and the time of sow- 
ing, planting, harvesting, or ploughing in.— Bos 
ton Cultivator. 





Fruit. 


It is matter of surprise to witness the indiffer- 
ence manifested by many farmers on the subject 
of fruit, while in other respects their farms were 
well managed; an acquaintance somewhat ad- 
vanced in life was asked, why he did not plant 
more fruit trees? The answer was, he had enougl 
to answer his purposes, and the young folks mus‘ 
do as he had done, and look otit for themselves 
This is a false principle—an immorality: it is a 
violation of the golden rule: it is not “ doing unto 
others as we would that thev should do unto vs. 
if our predecessors had transmitted enjoyments 
to us, we should do the same to those who come 
after us. Not only those who are engaged large 
ly in farming, are neglectful in this respect, but 
what is more surprising, those who possess sina'! 
lots of ‘land are too prone to follow the example 
of the farmer. Every one who has a smail plot, 
can plent a few trees, and in a short time, he ma} 
eat the fruit of his own labor, 

In regard'to the varieties of fruit most advisabic 
to cultivate, farmers niust be govefned by cir- 
cumstances. The most important is the apple, 
and ‘those residing at a distance from market, 
should cultivate the winter'fruit; while ‘those 
living near, might find it more profitabie'to cult:- 
vate such fruit as was from time to'time matu- 


‘| ring‘through ‘the season.New England -Far 
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AND WESTERN HORTICULTURIST. 








Use Of Salt or Brine. Accidents and Observations. 


Mr. J. A Kenrick, of the Newtown Nurseries,| Some years ago I sowed about half an acre 


near a in the Magazine of Horticulture | of wheat near my barn; my neighbors’ hens 
i ril, states tha i : "ae. : 
eed Seiad ae ue ——— came on it and began their seratching, and as 
‘ ’ . IT dj , st wi j ; 
trying various experiments, ‘he almost despaired i! did not want to quarrel with my neighbors 
cf finding any remedy; “but having heard salt J let them scratch. But in despite of biddy’s 
recommended, I concluded to make a trial of salt iscratching (for they scratche] the piece nearly | 
lye, having a quantity at command. ‘The yardjall over) the wheat came up well and grew 
contains about one-eighth of an acre, in which I | thick and even, and at harvest time I had some 
have about a hundred trees. In the spring 1 had | over eighteen bushels. 
about two cords of meadow mud, well saturated | bs > 
with lye, evenly spread and spaded in. (The | Last year I sowed half of a bushel of wheat 
year previous the same quantity of dock mud, ,°9 @ part of the same ground above mention- | 





was applied in the same way.) About the first ‘ed, and my hens, and those of others, imme. | before they are planted. 


of June I put on a load of about five hogsheads | diately went to work and scratched it nearly 
in addition, pouring it from a large watering~pot, | or quite over; they followed their business 
about two common,sized pailsful to each tree,|daily for some time, but the wheat came up 
eee sie — ares and S0|thick and grew well, and I had a good crop 
ere eg mation that tere 92s nt oeany year, considering how nich the appl 

ring the seasonevery tree bore well, and many | ‘Tees sheded it. . 
of them were so completely loaded with fruit that, 1 sowed about four bushels of wheat besides, 
Iwas obliged to stake them to prevent their}on ground nearly or quite as favorable for a 
breaking down.” crop; it came up well, but soon after the 
Se ann ‘worms and fly destroyed it so that | had more 
Bees. |from the half bushel where the hens scratched 

Bee hives frequently become foul, from dead |it over than [ had from all the remainder. 
bees and the perspiration from the bees, which} 4 is it not a fact that hens save more spires 

affiicts the health of the whole swarm, and makes | dient Iediatiainn eneand atehath 
them dull and sluggish. In the spring, the bot.|° ™ — 3 1 oi an rey tin: = = : en 
tom board should be thoroughly cleansed and {Gey destroy by ESD she gieia? forall 
whitewashed, and the lower edges of the hive |they get is that which is so near the top of 
should be whitewashed and the inside of the hive the ground, that if it ever comes up it is so 
upto the comb, and the same operation on the; near the surface that when dry weather comes 
outside of the hive wi!l be useful in promoting |the roots (for grain roots are all Jateral,) dry 
the health of bees, protecting the hive against | up, and even I have seen the grain itself shriv- 
oo ya and hot sun, and in filling up all cracks | eled and dry, and perhaps the next day, after 
poe sn, Pr mets: of any: good plate for ia shower, the same kernel was swollen as 

- > o> 

We have practised mixing fine salt with the} 


ias the /ocust. 


‘though it was ready to burst, and the roots | 


whitewash, plentifully, even more than will dis- 
solve, and both the lime and salt appear to be 
grateful to the bees, which often eat it freely.— 
With this course some sluggish swarms will 
inmediately become active. In whitewashing 
our hives several times in a year, using salt freely, 
we have never been troubled with the bee-~moth, 
thouga most always keeping bees, and a part of 
the time in sections of the country where the 
moth has generally been very destructive. 


were in a similar condition. 


\yellows from dyspepsy, brought on by absti- 


nence and engorgement, [ will not say ; but 


;as you are a doctor, I will leave it for you to 


i decide. 
| Some years ago a minister came to Milnot 


| os .. - . ‘ 
jon a visit to his father; his horse was sick, so 


We cannot say positively that lime and salt | iat he offered to sell him for a trifle, but his 


will prevent the operation of moths, but if prop- 
erly attended to, and every crack and crevice 
about the hive, the lower edge, inside, and bot- 
tom board be well covered with white-wash, we 
have no doubt that it will greatly impede if not 
wholly prevent the destructive effects of moths. 
— Boston Cultivator. 


Horse American Ecrrrse.—The Frankport, 


Kentucky “Commonwealth,” contains a chal-| 


lenge from George E. Blackburn, a part of which 
follows: 

“J have at my stable American Eclipse, the 
great father of race-horses, and himself the victor 
of the Western World. He is now thirty years 
old. I will give. the owners of fine stallions an 
opportunity of comparing their horses with hin 
on the third Monday of February, at Frankport. 
Weare afraid but tew will dare appear when we 
make it known that the old horse is in the full 
vigor of his youth, and as yay and activeas when 
the bugle’s blast first called him to the field of 
his victory and his fame. He is a living monu- 
ment of the inefficiency of time's attacks.” 


Cuvrcu Nosgcay.—The following curious 
custom exists on the Elbe. The peasantry who 
possess a bit of land, however smal], never 
enter the church without a nosegay in their 
hands. They thus show that they claim the 
consideration due to persons who possess some 
property in the parish. Among the country 
people in the neighborhood of Hamburg there 
is no garden so small as not to possess a place 
for the flowers intended for this use, and the 
plant is distinguished by the name of the 
“Church Nosegay.”—Magazin Universal. 


father advised him not to do so for he hada 
jremedy that he thought would cure him. The 
lold gentlemen put up the horse and gave his 
‘remedy, which was Persiccaria non maculata, 
| water pepper or smart weed, dried. ‘The next 


‘morning a large quantity of bots lay behind | 


ithe horse, and he appeared well and remained 
iso. This winter Mr. S., of P., was getting 
‘some lumber near a brook some distance from 
‘home, and hitched his horse by some alders, 
ithe horse browsed all he could reach and a 
‘large quantity of bots came from him. Per- 
‘haps the above may be of use to some one ; 
‘if it is they are welcome ; but if they use ei- 
‘ther of the remedies, use them liberally. J. L. 
— Maine Farmer. 


Cleanliness. 

| <A strict attention to cleanliness and sweetness 
‘in our persons, houses,do: t-yards, clothes, and fur- 
‘niture, not only produc apleasing sensation to 
ourselves and all around as, but is also a means 
‘of preserving our health. Loathsome and even 
/noxious vapors are often generated around dwel- 
\lings, causing sickness, and perhaps death, for 
|want of a strict attention to cleanliness. All 
islops and washes should be carefully conveyed 
|into the garden, or thrown upon the manure heap, 
and never suffered to be merely thrown out at the 
door, to the annoyance of the family and their 
visiting friends, and not untikely to the lasting 
injury of their health. Pure water is sought by 
all as conducive to health; but air, on which our 
vitals are constantly feeding, is really too much 
neglected. Selected. 





Timber on the Prairies. 

Fr is a great object with the farmer on the 
praries, to turn his attention as early as prac- 
ticable, to the cultivation of timher on his own 
land. The locust is thought to be among the 
most valuable for this purpose, both on account 
of its rapid growth and durability. Abram 
Smith, a writer in the Prairie Farmer, says 
that he believes no kind of timber will product 
as many, or as durable rails in the same num- 
ber of years, on the same number of acres 
‘he seed should be sealded 
In planting, he says 
“Drill them ina shallow furrow and eover 
with a plough—if in June, about two inches 
deep, if earler, cover shallower, if later, 
cover deeper. As to the width between rows, 
I think the best | have seen are about ten or 
twelve feetapart. Cultivate potatoes, corn or 
tobacco between for two years ; then sow oats 
for the third year—let the hogs harvest it, and 


‘leave the straw on, which will be a great he!p 


to the trees. ‘The fourth year you may cut 
several hundred stakes from each acre; the 
fifth year you may cut five hundred (pol 

rails from each acre, and the same number 
each year forever thereafter. And if you 
have planted your timber exactly where you 
wantit, | presume you will not find fault with 
it for ‘forever throwing up shoots,’ or becaus 
‘it can never be exterminated.’—WSe/ected. 


Hisrory or THE Mercer Potaror.—That 
variety of the potatoe known in some sections 
of the country as the Chenango or Philade!- 
phia, in others as the Mercer, in others still, 
as the “ Meshanic,”’ (corrupted from Neshao- 





Now such wheat is always troubled with the joe) has perhaps been more generally cultiva- 


‘yellows; whether the vellow jaundice or the 


ited for several years past than any other kind. 
; f . 

‘The Farmer’s Cabinet gives the history of this 
potatoe, which is substantially as follows: In 
the year 1772, a family of the name of Gilk 
} ’ 2 

ley, came from the county of Derry, in Trelas 
land settled in Westmoreland county, Pent 


ivania. In Nov. 1797, two members of 
family, John and James Gilkey, removed t 
* ng 

|Mercer county, Pa., and settled about 2 mils 


! , 
ieast of Neshanoc creck. In TSO! or Tso 


\Johy Gilkey planted a quantity of potato 
iballs (or seeds,) from red, blue, whit 
lother varieties of potatoes. From the po 
toes produced from these balls, Mr. Giikey 
iselected the variety above named. Thes 
‘were soon after cultivated and brought int 


| notice near Philadelphia, and from thence hay: 


jbeen disseminated over the whole country.— 
|This history was written by James Gilkey 
‘brother of John, who produced the potatoes. 
To an account of the origin of this potata: 
published afew years ago, it is stated that 
John Gilkey was educated for a Catholic pricst 
jand that he was an exile from the [Emerald 
jisle, &e., which his brother says is incorrect. 
| Svratisticat.—The following statement shows 
ithe quantitv of each kind of grain produced in 
\the United States in the year 1339. 


W heat, $4,823,272 
Barley, 4,161,914 
Oats, 125,071,541 
Rve, 18,645,567 
suck wheat, 7,291,745 
Indian Corn, $77,531,875 








Total, 605,525,502 
| The number of bushels of Potatoes raised the 
jsame year was 108,298,060. 

If the increase of grain in five years has been 
25 per cent, the quantity in 1844 should be 756,- 
906,697 bushels; and of potatoes 153,372,694 
bushels. Twenty-five per cent is alow estimate 
in the increase. 
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Hvitorfal Notices. 

To Corresponpents.—The communication of I. 
®. L., relative to Insects in Wheat, wae received too 
Inte for insertion in this number. It shall appear in 
eur next; and, in the meantime, we hope to receive the 
opinions of others upon the same subject. 

Thanks to ‘Paunine.’ Her beautiful stanzas, in 
truthful praise of Rural Life, shall receive an early 
tasertion. 

What has become of ‘G. W. L.,’ of Livingston, 
end ascore of other correspondents from whom we 
have received no ‘documents’ of late? Have they 
forgotten our address—or are they too busily engaged 
1) other pursuits to find leisure to write for the Farmer? 
Ciratetul for past tavors, we sclicit further. essays from 
those who have heretofore enhanced the. value of the 
Farmer, by their contributions to its pages. We also 
again cordially invite others to communicate the re- 





sults of their observation and experience for publica- 
tron mm this journal. We doubt not that there are 
hundreds of experienced farniers, among our patrons, 
each one of whom might, by a compliance with our 
iavitation, benefit their fellow men and essentially aid 
ia advanciag the cause of improvement. 

‘ Every win nis own Carrie Docror ; containing 
the causes, symptoms, and treatment of all the diseases 
i cident to Oxen, Sheep and Swine; and a sketch of 
the anatomy and physiology of neat cattie, by. Francis 
Cjater. Edited, revised, and almost re-written, by 
Willtam Youatt, author of ** The Horse,’’ &c., with 
numerous additions, embracing an Essay on the use 
of Oxen, and the improvement in the breed of Sheep, 
&c., by J. S. Skianer, Assistant Post-master General; 
with numerous cuts and illustrations.”’ 

We are indebted to its American editor, J. S. Sxty- 
ren, Esy., for a copy of the above entitled work, re- 
cently issued from the press of Lea & Blanchard, 
Piniadelphia. From an examination of its contents, 
we are of opinion that it will prove eminently useful 
to every agriculurist by whom it may be obtained— 
aad we wish it were placed within the reach of all.— 
ls comprehensive title exhibiig what kind of matter 
tue work contaias, and the names of its authors are 
aloue good proof of the correctness and ability with 
which ut has been compiled. The diseases incident to 
Lorved cattle, sheep, aud swine, are judiciously delin- 
cated, and clearly potated out.. The Essays on the use 
ot Oxen, and the improvement of Sheep, &c., by | 
Mua. Skianer, are alone worth double the price of the 
hook, to any of our western farmers. The work 
eontains 250 pages, duodecimo—illustrated, and neatly 
Price, 50 cents. 


printed. 


Acknow.epoment.—Our thanks are due to Gen. 
Jews Cass, for a package of Seeds, containing seve- 
ral varieties never before introdaced into this section 
of the West. We cheerfally comply with the request 
ef Gen. C., by distributing the Seeds where they will 


The Wheat Crop. 


Tux fears which we expressed, in our last paper, 
relative to.injury of this crop by insects, are partially 
if nat fully confirmed. We learn from different and 
distant parts of the State, that the Hessian Fly has 
seriously injured the crop—in some places destroying 
entire fields. Io some parts of this county (which we 
have visited during the past week,) the crop has been 
almast wholly destroyed—in other parts, some fields 
seriously and others but slightly damaged—while in 
other sections, the wheat fields look fine and promise 
at least an average yield. The ravages of the insect 
are not universal throughout the county, and the same 
is-true in other counties where it has appeared.— 
Aside from the intelligence given below, we have 
only verbal statements from distant sections, and can- 
not therefore now give an opinion as to the extent of 
the injury experienced. 

The Centreville (St. Joseph county) Republican 
says: 

Hessian Fry.—This insect enemy of wheat 
has at last found its way to this county, and is 
fast destroying the wheat crop. 

The wheat in some of the fields is entirely de- 
stroyed, and in many others, port ons of it is 
dead and dying. Some of our farmers have 
plowed under their wheat in consequence of the 
injury to it by this insect, and others fear that 
they shall not be able to get back their seed. It 
is said that in some neighborhoods the crop is 
half destroyed. 

We would suggest to the farmers the propriety 
of forming an Agricultural Association. The 
venefits of such an association are obviously of 
the highest character. It might aiford to the 
citizens of the community a knowledge of the 
experience of all in the community, and the 
truits of the experience and researches of such as 
have made farming their particular care and study 
in other communities. 


The Commercial Bulletin, published at St. Joseph, 
Berrien county, contains the fo'lowing: 

Wurat Crop—Hessian Fly.—It is with deep 
regret that we learn from various parts of this 
and the adjoining counties that the wheat crop is 
sufferiig from the ravages of the fly. In many 
instances whole fields of wheat have been de- 
stroyed, and the ground ploughed up for other 
crops. ‘The prospect ahead for our farming com- 
munity is, indeed, gloomy; but a few days since 
a more thriving lot of wheat fields could not be 
found than the valley of the St. Joseph preseated 
—now, the “sere and yellow leaf’ is seen on 
almost every farm. 


The following isan extract, says the Philadel- 
phia Chronicle, from a letter dated near Newton, 
Bucks Co., Pa., May 15, 1844: 

“The ftv is in the wheat all round this -part 
f the country. The crop will be a complete 
failure. E brought in some stocks ta show 
is, and under the leaf nearest the ground, close 
to the joint, we could count about twenty little 
white worms, like small maggots, which cut the 
stalk right off.” 





be most aseful, 

A Worn To Fawsps.—Itis said, ui the language of | 
a common adage, thet “there is.no use in having | 
—and necessity com- | 


| 


Although we heave | 


foends unless you can use them’’ 
pels us to adopt the sentiment. 
added some five handced names to our-subscription 
at. since the commencement of. the 2d volume of the | 
Farmer, the expenses o! its publication are such that | 
we find ourselves somewhat embarrassed.. We would 
therefore inform those of our subscribers who have } 
not sent in their subscriptions, that a compliance with | 
our terms, by ece’ and all of them, will essentially aid | 
We earnestly request our; 

Post-ma | 


us at the present time. 
friends at a distance to bear this in mind. 
ters are authorised to transmit newspaper subscriptions 
free of postage —and from their courtesy we doubt not | 
shev will cheerfully oblige our frends in this matter. 


i sof most Inxuriaat orewth. 


Wavat ix rae. Miame. Vatcey.—Speaking 
of the wheat crop in Southern Ohio, the Cincin- 
nati Gazette says: 

Generally, the wheat crop looks healthy, and 
In the Great Mi- 
ami Valley, we are informed, this is particularly 
the ease, and similar statements have been pub- 
lished respecting the Mad River country, We 
iearn fram a gentleman from Middletown, well 
nformed in all such matters, that in te iarge 


| rich farms of Butler county, about one-third more 


wheat was putain fast fall than the year before 
—aod this without at all trenching upon the 
strong corn lands of the bottoms, which will be 
given as usual to the production of food for pork. 
The wheat looks extremely well, and is as yet 
f-ee from every manner of disease or vermin. 














Michigan. 


Hon. H. Li. Ectsworrny Commissioner of Patents, 
in his report made to Congress in January last, esti. 
mates the present population ef Michigan at 
284,395 
212,267 


Population in 1340, 


Showing an increase of 72,123 
a number sufficiently large to entitle the State to an. 
additional member of Congress. Mr. Ellsworth also 
makes an estimate of the amount of produce raised i: 
Michigan in the year 1843. It is but an estimate, it 
is true, but Mr. E.’s means of information are so 
extended, that his calculations are relied upon as being 
remarkably correct. If he is at faultin any respect, 
it is in making his estimates too low. We subdjoin in 
the first column the estimate of the crops of 1843, and 
in the second column the amount. produced as per cea- 
sus returns of 1840: 
1840. 
2,157,108 
127,802 
2,114,051 
34,236 
113,592 
2,277,039 
2,109,205 . 
130,805 


1343. 
5,296,271 
113,757 
3,219,716 
64,195 
167,212 
3,592,482 
4,465,371 
223,372 
1,280 
3,187 
1,395 
1,307,629 
18,477,867 
10,796,245 


Wheat, bushels, 
Barley, 

Oats, sd 

Rye, “cc 
Buckwheat, bushels, 
Indian Corn, 
Potatoes, sé 
Hay, tons, 

Flax and Hemp, tons, 
Tobacco, pounds, 
Silk, 6 
Sugar, " 


Total, 


1,329,784 





10,396,245 


Increase, 8,081,622 

This exhibits an increase in all the productions 
named of more than 80 cent.; and in the article of 
wheat, the staple product of the State, of more than 
120 per cent., in three years! In 1840 the amount 
of wheat,reised to each inhabitant of the state exceed- 
eda very trifle ten bushels. In 1343, by reference to 
the tables above, it will be seen that the quantity pro- 
duced exceeded eighteen and a half busheis to each in- 
habitant. This places Michigan greatly ahead of any 
other State in wheat growing. Ohio, which stands 
next tous in tire production of this article, shows & 
yield in 1843 of a trifte less than eleven bushels to each 
inhabitant, and in 18,0 of a trifle over ten bushels— 
but a very slight increase. So that Michigan raises 
about eight bushels to each individual more than any other 
stale in the Union! This tells well for the youngest 
member of the confederacy. 

Jinmigration into our State the present season has 
thus far been beyond precedent. The inducements 
ofiered to settlers are unequalled by those of any other 
state or territory. The rich state lands, which can be 
obtained at $1.25 per acre, and paid for in any kind 
of State indebtedness, present an almost unbounded 
tield for choice of location. Taxes—Michigan has 
been much misrepresented in this respect—are low, 
the State tax the present year being only 2 mills on 
the dollar. The county, town, and other taxes, vary 
accordingto cireumstaaces, but as these are under the 
immediate control of the people, only such amounts are 
raised as are actually required by their wants. The 
state has a well regulated and. adequate school fund, 
the avails of which are annually distributed to the 
towns, ensuring the children of settlers every facility 
for education. 

We might proceed and detail a thousand advantages 
that Michigan presents to immigrants. When we 
commenced, we did not intend to touch this branch of 
the subject at all; but we shall take an early opportu- 
nity to gather facts and exhibit them to the world.— 
Jackson Patriot. 


Prim Rosrk ror Hepers.—‘ Hovey’s Horticultu- 
ral Magazine proposes to use the Prairie Rose for 
making live fences. It.is the common running wild 
Rose of the. West, known in different localities as the 
Michigan, Detroit and Tennessee Rose. It is of rapid 
growth, a great climber—and flowers in immense 
clusters, where the soil is ri h. The color of the rose 
changes after the first day’s bloom. It is filled with 
strong thorns.’ 

We copy the above from an eastern paper, and are 
inclined to think the suggestion may prove valuable 
to fariners residing in sections where fence-timber 
issearce. Can any of our correspondents furnish in- 
formation, founded in experience or. observation, upon 
the. subject? Jf our native wild rose is suitable for 
hedges, it.will certainly prove more valuable than any 
of the foreign plants now used for that purpose, as it 
is adapted to our soil and climate, and would not be 
injured by the severity of the.seaons. 
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MR. GEDDES’ HARROW.—(Fi 
(Scale, half an inch to the foot.) 

We are indebted to Gzorée Gepprs, Esq., of 
Onondaga county, for the drawing from which 
the above engraving was made, as well as for the 
annex2d description of the Harrow, invented by 
him some years since, and which has been exten- 
sively used in that part of the state, and found 
sipetior to any other known there. With the 
aid of the description and drawing, our readers in 


any part of the country will be able to get them 
for their own use, as there is no patent for it.— 
Albany Cultivator. 


DescripTioy.—Timber, three inches square. 

The side pieces should enter the center picces, 
othat the acute angle will contain thirty-five 
egrees.. Or the bevel may be found by laying 

carpenter’s square on a board, and measuring 
none side of the corner three inches, and on the 
ther two inches and one-twelfth of an inch; a 
jae drawn through these points will make a tri- 
agle, having the smaller angle, that is the angle 
tthe point where the three inches reached,—tlie 
angle required. 

The tenons should enter the center pieces only 
one inch, the mortice and tenon being cut square 
with the center pieces, as shown in the engra- 
ing, If this joint is well made, the bolt passing 
‘rough both sticks will keep the timber in place 
erectly. The side pieces have each three bolts, 

. X. X. passing throuzh the middle, to prevent 

‘er splitting. The back hinge is made of 
‘wede’s iron, bolted at A. B. C. D. E. F., on the 

mber with half inch bolts. ‘These bolts should 
be well made, and have large heads on the lower 

a, as if any thing breaks, it will probably be 

tese bolts. 

The forward hinge is made of Swede’s iron, 

8! bolted on the top of the timber, with three 

vitsin each side of the hinge. 

Tie hook plays freely in an eye on the end of 

tod, made of rornd iron, five-cighths of an inch 


ae 


‘diameter, which runs through both hinges;, 


aving a washer, and spring key, behind the back 
inze, The eyes in the hinges should be the 
\ickness of the iron above the timber, conse- 
ently the rod running through the eyes will 
that much above the timber. 
The hinges should be four and a half feet 
part, from ceater to center. 
lhe center pieces are one inch apart. 
Fig. 2, represents the the bolts 
that pass through the joints of 
; the center an] side pieces. The 
Fig. 2. heads on these bolts are half an 
eh thick, and being exactly opposite each other 
“y come together when the harrow is flat on top. 
iese heads and the plates under the nuts are 
re inches long, and are turned a little at the 
rv 80 as to grasp the timber, and keep it from 
il ng. 












remain so.— Selected. 


Fig. 3, represents the two bolts 
that pass through the center pieces, 


I behind the back. hinge,- with the 


Fig. 3. heads, plates and nuts. 


The side pieces should be twelve or: thirteen 
inches apart in the clear, measuring square across. 

The four teeth in the center pieces require to 
be made straight on one side, instead of having 
the point in the center, as their places are near 
the sides of the timber. 

The teeth should be seven-cighths of an inch 
square. 

This drawing of my harrow, shows all the im- 
provements in its construction that have been 
made since you published the engraving in 1850. 

IT hive attempted to show every thing in this 
drawing, and to give so minute a description that 
any common mechanic shall be able to construct 
a harrow without making mistakes. 

A harrow having thirty teeth passing within 
two inches of each other, from center to center, 
is just what is wanted on ground under good 
cultivation. On land just cleared, the teeth 
should be further apart, perhaps four inches. 

The advantages that my harrow possesses over | 
the hinged square harrow, are very great. It! 
draws easier. One reason for this is, that the} 
line of draft passes through the middie of the 
harrow, having just as much weight, and just as 
many teeth, (and they equi-distant therefroin,) 
on each side; consequently, the harrow on an 
even surface, moves straight forward, without 
producing any vibrating of the whiflletrees, as the 
square harrow does. 

Another advantage is, it is easily cleared of 
foul stuff The driver, without stopping his 
team, lifts up one side, and the stone or stick 
falls out. 

The teeth track better, and instead of leaving | 
a few large marks on mellow ground, it ‘leaves 
thirty sinall marks. 

It is stronger, and when broken is easier re- 
paired than any other harrow. 

It is cheaper than a well mada thirty tooth 
square harrow, and the expensive part, (hinges, 
rods, and bolts,) will last a very long time. The 
cost of one of my harrows, made of the very best 
of timber, the teeth all steel pointed, and the 
whole painted twice is twelve dollars. * 

I request any person that may attempt to con- 
struct a harrow from my plate and description, 
to follow the directions exactly. If it should be 
suppossd that improvements can be made, I beg 
that first an experiment be made after my direc-} 
tions—then improve, and if the improvement is 
not found to be backwards, give it to the public. | 

I have been using this harrow eleven years.— 
Since you published the engraving in 1836, which 
showed the principles involved, I have made 
great improvements in the manner of putting it 
together; but all the attempts to alter it funda- 
mentally, have so far as I have learned been fail- 
ures, and sumetimes the experimenter has laid 
his to somebody besides himself. 

My only wish now, in relation to this harrow, 
is, that it may be made correctly; that this may 
be done, 1 have prepared the drawing. I have 
no fears but that it will prove tu be better than 
any other now in use, if fairly tested. 

Geo. Geppss. 

Tyler, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1843. 

















* As it may be inferred by some unacquainted that 
Mr. Geddes makes the harrows here described, or is 
interested in their construction we deem it proper here | 
to state that such is not the cage,- that in giving this 
harrow to the public, the only solicitude he feels is that| 
of the inventor. —[ Eps. Curr.] 

TaeLte Burter.—Cist’s Advertiser proposes 
to take butter in May or June, when it is in the| 
highest state of perfection, and subject it to the| 
process which lard goes through in the manufac-| 
ture of oil. We all know that lard divested ot ; 
elaine can be kept fresh and sweet any needed | 
length of time. Both the lard and oil are impro-| 
ved in the process of separating one from the) 
other. . If butter be subject to hydraulic pressure, | 
we shall then be able to expel from the mass the, 
oil which renders it rancid, and the buttermilk! 
which corrupts it; and there is no reason why tic! 


bitter, when originally fresh and good should not | 
' 





A New Map of Michigan. 





We have examined a new Map of this State, 
just published by Joun Farmer, of this eity, 
which far surpasses his former works, in elegance 
of execution, in correctness of delineation, and io 
minutia of detail; this was expected, as he bot 
compiled and engraved it on copper, hitmseli.— 
Though ignorant of the art of engraviny, yet 
with a zeal equalled only by his perseverance, has 
he labored without instruction for three vears 
until he has snecessfuliv accomplished his design. 

Though the Map is ona scale of twelve miles 
to an inch, vet it embraces and extibits at one 
view all the information in the State Topographi 
eal Departuent, [and much more,] with the 
minuteness which characterizes the County Maps 
of the State by that Department. 

It embraces not only the whole State, but 
includes the Northern part of Ohio and In hane; 
and a tier of counties on the West side of the 
L2ke in Illinois and Wisconsin, exhibiting the 
sections there with equal care, while it contains 
an excellent chart of Lake Michigan for the 
benefit of navigators. ‘I'he Map is invaluable to 
the emigrant, or to the owner or speculator in 
wild lands, as it is a perfect ‘guide even in the 
wilderness. He designs shortly to have them 
for sale in Pocket book form. It costs only three 
dollars when painted, varnished, and mouoted on 
Rollers, and should therefore be found in every 
house in the State, as without it one cannot 
readily become acquainted with the extent andj 
resources of his own State, which already nuain 
bers seventy counties, of a majority of which 
many have heretofore remained ignorant for the 
actual want of such a work.—Free Press. 


An Improvement. 

Me. Ezra Cornect, of Ithaca, New York, has 
invented a plow of great merit and much simpli- 
city, for laying lead pipes in the earth by animal 
power, and without excavation by hand. ‘The 
thickness of the share, made of cast iron, isin 
proportion to the size of the pipe to be baid: and, 
of course, it is moved through the earth with 
corresponding easc, causing but a narrow cut or 
crack in the earth, which readily closes as the 
machine advances; the pipe betog disenyaved 
from the drum or cylinder of the machine, on 
which it is coiled, is ieft'at the bottom of the 
trench, or as deep in the ground as the machine 
guaged to run, by an adnistment of the wheels 
The pipe of Professor Morse’s ‘Telegraph has 
been laid by it for the distance of tenaniles. In 
illustration of the rapidity and success of its 
work, four hundred and fifty feet of pipe were 
laid, at the depth of twenty inches, and com- 
pletely covered in the short time of five minutes, 
including one stop of nearly three minutes. It is 
estimated that three miles of pipe can be easily 
laid in a day with this macbine, when the ground 
is free from obstruction, requiring a teatn of from 
two to four yoke of oxen or spans of horses, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, and dept at 
which the pipe is laid. It will prove inportant 
to the agriculturist, as it will afford facilities for 
irrigation or watering stock.— Baltimore Sun. 


To Prorecr Vinus From Bros.—A_ subseri- 
ber communicated to us a few days ago, a fact 
relative to the destruction of such bugs an! 
winged insects as are injurious to cucumber and 
melon vines, &e. He has practised it for several! 
years, and found it very effectual in protecting 
the plants from the destructive ravages of these 
insects. The method is as follows: Just at eve- 
ning, he kindles a sinall fire, (or if the patch be 
large; several may be necessary,) that will blaze 
freely, in some convenient place, where it will 
not injure the plants. He then, by brushing the 
plants, alarms the bugs, 80 as to cause them to 
take wing, when they fly directly into the fire, 
and are destroyed —Western Far. § Gard. 





Hx who hath a trade hath an estate, and be 
who hath a calling hath a place of profit and 
honor. A ploughman standing on his legs is 
higher thana gentleman on bis kaces, 
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Piechantes’ Department. 


The Mechanic. 


There is no dispute about it, many individ- 
uals look upon the mechanic as inferior to the 
trader, the merchant, the lawyer, the minis- 
ter or the well dressed pauper. ‘The women 
tuo, have caught the fever, and it is laughable 
to see the delicate creatures turn up their noses 
and curl their lips, when they are approached 
by a hard working honest man, dressed in his 
homespun, with brown hands and freckled 
face. But where would they be, were it not 
for the mechanic? They are dependent upon 
him for almost all they possess and enjoy,— 
and vet they pretend to despise him. Many 
a one who bas thus looked with contempt upon 
the industrious, has in the end been made to 
acknowledge her error, and would have given 
worlds to receive the kind regards of him she 
once despised. 

As a general thing, our mechanics are the 
most intelligent portion of our citizens and 
exert the greatest influence in our country.— 
Many of our best writers and lecturers be- 
long to this class. Elihu Burritt, who was 
acquainted with more than fifty languages, is 
a blacksmith; Morris, of the New Mirror, is 

a printer; so also is Greely, of the New York 
Tribune; Garrison, of the Liberator, is a 
priater; Whittemore, of the Boston Trumpet, 
is a shoemaker; our friend Saywood, of the 
Bangor Whig, we believe, isa blacksmith; 
Severence, of the Augusta Journal, and 
Wentworth of the Chicago Democrat, have 
recently been elected for Congress, are print- 
ers; Becket, of the Bulletin, and Holden, of 
the Argus, are printers; so also is Holden, 
of the Saturday Couricr. A host of others, 
we have not time to mention who are exerting 
a wide influence, have graduated at the anvil, 
the work bench, the stand or the shoemaker’s 
seat. Who would believe, then, there are 
those living who look with contempt upon the 
mechanic. 

Amovg our female writers, there are very 
few who were the pampered daughters of 
wealth and luxury. Mrs. Sigourney was the 
daughter of a poor man, and supported her- 
self many years by teaching school. Mrs. 

Velby, of Louisville, Ky., who writes such 
admirable poetry over the signature of Amel- 
ia, learned the trade of a milliner, and worked 
at the business till she found better employ- 
ment in the married state; Mrs. Seba Smith 
was the daughter of a sea captain; Mrs. 
Ware, who receutly died in Liverpool, a na- 
tive of Boston, was the daughter of a poor 
man, and the wife of a sail-maker; Mrs. Hale 
taught schooi for several years for a support ; 
Mrs. Stephen’s parents were poor, and she is 
now the wite of a mechanic ; and Miss Gould, 
of Newburyport, taught school for several 
years. So we might go on, and enumerate 
scores of talented women, who did not think 
it beneath their dignity to work or to unite 
their destinies with workingmen. 


Those who unite bodily exercises with 
mental pursuits, are the happiest and healthi- 
est of our citizens. They do the greatest 
amount of good, and exert the wisest and best 
influence. Laboring men are looking up— 
they are beginning to feel their own strength, 
and thousands are acknowledging their worth, 
who a dozen years since looked upon them 
with a suspicion and contempt. Let mechan- 
ics take courage and elevate themselves, and 
they will take that position in society to which 
they are justly entithed.— Portland American. 


How Discoveries have been made, 

Many of the most important discoveries in 
the field ef science have been the result of 
accident. ‘T'wo little boys of a spectacle 
maker in Holland, while their father was at 
dinner, chanced to look ata distant steeple, 
through two eye-glasses placed one before an- 
other. They found the steeple brought much 
nearer the shop window. They told their fath- 
er on his return, and the circumstance led to e 
course of experiments, which ended in the tel- 
escope. 

Some shipwrecked sailors once collected 
some seaweeds on the sand, and made a fire 
to warm their shivering fingers and cook their 
scanty meal. When the fire went out, they 
found that the alkali of the seaweed had com- 
bined with the sand, and formed glass—the 
basis of all our discoveries in astronomy, and 
absolutely necessary to our enjoyment. 

In the days when every astrologer and ev- 
ery chemist was seeking after the philoso. 
pher’s stone, some monks, carelessly making 
up their materials, by accident invented gun- 
powder, which has done so much to diminish 
the barbarities of war. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s most important discov- 
eries, concerning light and gravitation, were 
the result of accident. His theory and ex- 
periments on light were suggested by the soap 
bubbles of a child; and on gravation by the 
fall of an apple ashe sat inthe orchard. And 
it was hastily scratching on a stone a memo- 
randum of some articles brought him by a 
wash-woman, that the idea of lithography first 
presented itself to the mind of Stenefelder. 


Manvuractuine ArtiFiciaL MarsBire.—The 
Pittsburg Chronicle says: An individual has 
a mode of manufacturing marble which is 
pronounced superior to any other artificial 
stone or marble in use, and will suparcede the 
use of lime mortar in the varied processes of 
plastering, will be extensively used for stucco 
work, mosaic, statuary, mantlepieces, table 
slabs, atmospheric and hydraulic cement, roof. 
ing of houses, paving of streets, &c. It will 
setor harden in six hours when applied in 
plastering houses. [t will resist the action of 
atmospheric heat, damp, frost, &c., and is 
susceptible of a high polish, and can be man. 
ufactured ata cost little exceeding ordinary 
lime mortar. 





Wonperrvt Discovery in ENGravine !— 
In England, a wonderful invention has been 
made very recently, which, if fully borne out 
threatens to eflect a thorough revolution in the 
world of Art. It consists of a mode by which 
engravings may be multiplicd to infinity—the 
inventor requiring to use only the original 
PRINT, and not the plate! The editor of the 
Art-Union, after witnessing the process, exs 
presses entire confidence in its success. 





Impressions.—An artist in Rome has dis- 
covered the methd® of fixing on the litho. 
graphic stone the images, &c., obtained by 
the Daguerreotype ; so that a large number 
of impressions can be taken on the instant! 
The artist has presented to the Pope, proofs 
of several of the monuments of the Eternal 
City, taken by this process, which are said to 
be excellent. 





He who thinks no man above him but for 
his virtue, and none below him but for his vice, 
can never be obsequious or assuming in the 
wrong place; but will frequently emulate men 
in stations below him, and pity those nominally 





over his head. 





How to Acquire Knowledge, 


Young men, would you be intelligent ?_ 


Carry a boek about you always. Net a noy,: 
-—but a work of utility—-a work in which y, ; 
may read of realities, not fiction, Wo.) 
you be wise ? Gpen and read that book whe,, 
ever you have a moment of leisure. | reey, 
lect to have read an anecdote of a shoemal:y 
even after he worked as a journeyman, y), 
always kept a book open before him, so th: 
ne might not jose a mornent, but be prepar:; 
himself for future usefulness; and the res; 
was, that he became not only one of the mov 
eminent, but one of the most USEFUL men ¢: 
his day. Why, my young friend, may y. 
not, by pursuing a similar course, also becom, 
eminent and useful to your country and yo; 
fellow men? Adopt the course, and give } 
a fair trial, and if you do not succeed to 1}, 
extent of your ambition, | will guarantee th: 
you will not be the worse mechanic, or ej, 
zen, for the experiment.—Apprentice’s Con, 





Extract From AN Essay on Inpvstay~ 
This is a country which affords al! ty 
means, nut only of subsistence, but of wealy), 
But means must be applied, of the end is no; 
attained. Greater industry may be necessary 
here, than in some other climes; but this is :) 
unhappiness, <A people, that grow rich sui. 
denly, and without much labor, soon becony 
luxurious and etfeminate. They presen: 
sink again into poverty: and fall an casy prey 
to the first powerful invader, or ambitiou 
usurper. A habit of industry is first acquired 
by necessity; and, once acquired, it may co». 
tinue for a while, after the necessity abates, 
unless circumstances alter too suddenly. |: 
strengthens the body, braces the mind, ai 
aids other virtues. It.gives patience in adver. 
sity, courage in danger, and perseverance {: 
difficulty. No people ever maintained the 
liberty long, after they ceased to be indust:. 
ous, and became dissolute and luxurious. 





Morse’s TeLecrapH.—The Washingt 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Chronic’ 
says, Morse’s magnetic electric telegraph ' 
now beingerected. The wires are conducted 
along the tops of posts running parallel 
the railroad to Baltimore. Two miles o 
continous lines of wires are now up. [iy 
means of this telegraph news may be conver. 
ed in an instant to Baltimore along the wire: 
The telegraph will be in operation before 1: 
adjournment of Congress. Recent expe: 
ments upon the finished part leave no do. 
of its complete success. 





A Sream-carriaGe has been invented 
England, adapted in every respect for lu 
motion on common turnpike roads. {t! 
already been run several thousand miles ov 
the worst roads in England, ascending 0 
descending the steepest hills, with facility « 
safety, and maintaining an average spe! 
fifteen miles an hour.—MMorning Chronic! 





Sranper.—No decent man ean get 4 
without it; at least, one who is actively eg’ 
ged in the struggle of business life. Dische' 
a bad fellow who has been in your empl) 
ment, and he goes round and slanders you. 
Let your conduct be such as to create the et"! 
of another, and he villifies your name. [0 1! 
we would not give a cent for a man that is! 
slandered—it shows that he is either a ms 
sop or a ninny. No, no—earn a bad nam 
from a bad fellow, (and you can easily (0: 
by correct conduct,) and it is the only ¥ 
to prove that you are entitled to a good ott. 
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AND WESTERN HORTICULTURIST. 








Is DAVE’ BEPAU CME ¢. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


To Farmers’ Daughters, 





Dear Girus:—Believe me when I say that 1 
"He ve you—(not because I] want to marry you 
myself, but because 1 want those who do marry 
ven to get “a fortune,”) that I feel interested in 
2 our weltare—in your future prosperity and hap- 
= siness. Certainly, when 1 consider that the 
calety and prosperity of our beloved country is 
ae -sting upon the shoulders of your sex*—that the 
: satriotism and peace of all classes of our citizens 
Our ie at your disposal, how can I but feel an interest, 
aye, a lively interest, in the course your inexpe- 
rienced minds, or erring footsteps, may take? 
J'ain well aware that you do not realize the extent 
of your responsibility as livers in America—that 
you do not consider the many weighty duties you 
are called upon and bound to discharge—that the 
the instruments you can wield are ever effectual in 
10), the overthrow and extermination of that which 
L destroys the pith of domestic and national peace 
and happiness. 

With sorrow I confess, and am forced to ac- 
knowledge, that you have gone fur astray from 
your original usefulness—that you have almost 
entirely departed from your former worth—and 
now are grovelling beneath your once ascribed 
dignity. 1 visit your homes and find you despi- 


badd, 











co sers of your domestic duties. Is this, indeed, 
ates MM true? In what respect? For several months I have 
- WM been unable to catch a young lady over the wash 
“MM tub, Is it because washing has been dispensed 
st: with? Certainly not; but it is because farmers’ 
+. Qughters have got above their business. This, 
we uy dear girls, you cannot deny; for how often 

Ihave had a glimpse of your departing figure, as 

you was flying into the cellar, bed-room, or stairs. 
cto How beautiful!—palpabty absurd! How perfectly 
nic tdiculous!—How unbecoming American ladies! 


») sf Do you think me destitute of ordinary sense that 
cl you do this? Do you suppose it will give me a 
\. 4 greater estimate of your value? It cannot be.— 


> “Ml Contrast yours with the practice of your sex in 
LM the days of our ancestors“ the times that tried’ 
B® 2en's souls,” and for many years after the Revolu- 


tion, Mrs, Wasnineron, the wife of the Father 
of our Country, at the time her husband was occu- 
i Spying the Presidential Chair,and in the enjoyment 
ofthe greatest honor that America could bestow, 
was in the daily habit of doing all kinds of domes- 
tic work—washing, baking,knitting, and,in short, 
ischargiug all her household duties. Inthe house 
of such a woman there are real and substantial 
comforts—but in the house of one who is always 
ready to run and forsake her accustomed labor at 
‘he approach of a stranger, real happiness cannot 
v found. Oft-times I have entered the farmet’s 
louse, and found the girls out, well satisfied that 
‘te moment before J entered, the daughter was 
‘ngaged in mopping, scrubbing, washing, or doing 
some similar business—when, in a few moments, 
out she comes with a genteel dress, and a busting 
y oustle; the sight of which would, to say the least, 
disturb any sensible man’s equanimity. 


The principal object of ‘this: communication is 
‘0 shame you out of the absurd, but common, 
practice of leaving your business at the approach 
of a stranger, or more pafticularly young men. 
Ore f: 

“The Author holds that the women decide the fate 
f society, nations, and every thing ip the Moral and 


Political World. 





For myself I can say that I never would Kiss, 
much less marry, a lady whom | could not catch 
at any domestic business. And, to tell the truth, 
and expose myself, the only girl I ever loved I 
“loved best” when I saw her dressed in her blue 
‘calico frock and check apron, “into the suds” up 
to her elbows, 

When I commenced, I thought 1 would men-| 
tion some other bad practices of our girls, one of | 
which is Novel reading—but Mrs. Fosrrr, in 
the last No. of the Farmer, treated the subject 
so admirably that I saw it entirely unnecessary 
to say thing about it. Education, habit, &c. J 
should like to dwell upon at length, but I cannot 
think of taxing the patience and politeness of 
Mr. Moore any further, this time—therefore, | 
will defer them till another time. D. L. L. 

Pontiac, May, 1344. 


For Mornuers.—Draw your children to 
you by real kindness: let them see that you 
study their best interest and happiness, rather 
than your own comfort or convenience.— 
Take especial pains to make home the most 
pleasant place on earth to them. It may, 
perhaps, sometimes be a tax upon your inge- 
nuity to do so, but you will reap a blessing 
from it which will more than repay you. This 
will effectually keep them from bad company. 
The memory of home, sweet home, happy early 
associations, and a mother’s love, watchfulness 
and prayers, have been the talisman which 
has enabled many a soul to bear up and buffet 
in after years against the winds of adversity 
and the tide of temptation which have assailed 
them through a long life; and who shall limit 
the extent of a mother’s influence? 





Mr. Wirt has the following remarks ad. 
dressed to a young lady: 

“If you have time for it, read authentic 
history, which will show you the world as it is. 
Do not read rapidly and superficiallly, with a 
view merely to feast on the novelty and vari- 
ety of events ; but deliberately and studiously, 
with the pen in your hand, and your notes 
books by your side; extracting as you go 
along, not only every prominent event, but 
every elegant and judicious reflection of the 
author, so as to form a little book of practical 
wisdom for yourself.” 





ONE great secret of domestic enjoyment is 
too much overlooked. It lies in bringing our 
wants down to our circumstances, instead of 
toiling to bring our circumstances up to out 
wants. Wants wil! always be ahead of means, 
and there will be no end to the race, if you 
set the latter to chasing the former. Put the 
yoke of self-denial on desire, apply the spur 
of industry to energy, and if the latter does 
not overtake the former, it will at least keep 
in sight of it. 


SuBSTITUTE FoR Cream IN Correr.—Beat 
the white of an egg toa froth—put to ita 
small lump of butter, and turn the coffee to it 
gradually, so that it may not curdle. It is 
difficult to distinguish the taste from fresh 
cream. 





Tue Maipen anv THE Martner.—A young 
damsel was preaching at Nantucket, and, 
among other profound and original truths, 
proclaimed to her congregation that “ every 
tub must etand on its own bottom.” A sailor, 
thinking to nonplus the fair parson, rose and 
asked, “ But suppose it has no bottom.”— 
“ Then it’s no‘tub,” she quickly rejoined, and 








went on with her sermon. 
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LAWSON, HOWARD &€ CO. 


FORWARDERS AND COMM'SSION MER 
CHANTS, DETROIT, MICH. 
Warchouse foot of Shelby Street. 

Agents for the Buflaloand Ohio Line, and New York 
Lake Boat Line, on the Erie Canal, in conneetion with 
Steamboats, Propellers and Vessels on the Lakes. 

AGENTS, 

E. W. Barnarp, 100 Broad street, N. Y. 

R. J. Vannewater, § 
J. H. Marner. ? 
W. H. Vanprwarer § 

Chard, Meech & Co, Buffalo, New York. 

All goods and property shipped by these lines insured 
on the Erie Canal, and persons shipping by them can 
be assured of as quick despatch as by any other line. 

The undersigned are prepared to make contracts for 
the transportation of produce and merchandize by the 
above lines, and solivits the patronage of merchants, 
millers, &c. 

*.* Aso, will make like advances and contracts at 
the Ware-House of Sackerr & Evererr, Jackson. 

LAWSON, HOWARD & Co., Agents. 
Detroit, March 25, J844, 





\ # 


toot State st., Albany N 


Fruit Trees and Shrubbery- 
Tue Subscribers have jus’ received, and 
will keep constantly on hand and for saie, 
a good assortmentof GRAFTED FRULT 


4 
\y 
ike TREES, of al! kinds, from the Ypsilanti 


ove Garden. 


Garden Shrubbery and Flowers of all kinds, for Gar- 
dens and Door Yards, may be had at any time, by cal- 
ling at their chandler’s shop, north of the Railroad 
bridge GIBSON & RUSSEL. 

Jackson, March 30, 1544. 

Foster’s Improved Patent Pumps. 

H. & F. M. FOSTER respectfully inform the pub- 
lic that they continue to manufacture and keep con- 
stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (on the east 
side of Grand River, near the Rail Road Mepot,) in 
the Village of Jackson, superior Pumys for Wells and 
Cisterns, made of the best materials, and warranted 
not to FREEZE. These Pumps have been extensively 
in use in the Eastern States, for 15 years, and the 
increasing demand for them, isevidence of the general\ 
satisfaction they have given. ! 

Jackson, February 15, 1844. 


Piloushs! Ploughs!! 

Tue best patterns of Small and Breaking-Up 
Ploughs, can be found at the Jackson Steam Furnace 

Jackson, April 1, 1844. 


Wool Carding and Cloth Dressing. 
L. R. AUSTIN & Co. are now prepared to give 
those farmers who may patronize them with their 
custom, as good work as can be done in the State.— 
We have two new and splendid Machines, one ex- 
pressly for Merine Wool. Our Dyer is from an Eastern 
Factory, and will give those who wise it the French 
or Patent Firish. 
For further particulars call at their shop in Brooklyn. 
L. R. AUSTIN & Co. 
Brooklyn, May, 1844. 


Wanted, 


In exchange for the ‘‘ Michigan Farmer,’ or in 
payment of subscriptions to the same,— Wheat, Corn, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Potatoes, Pork, Beet, Butter, Ham, 
Eggs, &e. &c. &c., for which the highest marke: 
price will be allowed, if delivered soon. 

Farmer Office, June J, 1844. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

A. persons indebted to the subscriber, either by 
Note or Book account, are requested to make immEDt- 
ATE. PAYMENT—as he is himself in debt and must pay 
Those who pay up, at the office, previous to the first 
of June, will be allowed a discount of ten per cent— 
and all accounts not arranged previous to the first of 
July will be summarily disposed of. 

Jackson, May I, 1544. D. D. T. MOORE. 


JOB PRINTING, 

Every description of Letter Press Printing, such as 
Labels, Waybills, Show Bills, Road Bills, Stage Bills, 
Pamphiets, Handbills, Checks, Circulars, Ball Tickets, 
Business Cards, Catalogues, Notes, &c. &c., execu- 
ted with neutness, accuracy and despatch, at the office 
of the Michigan Farmer, north side of the Public 
Square, Jackson. 

Bianxs, of every description, kept eonstantly on 
hand, or printed to order. 

> All orders from a distance, will receive prompt 
attention. April,1844. 
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A Word to Young Men. 

Wishing, and sighing, and imagining, and 
dreaming of greatness, said William Wirt, will 
never inake you great. But cannot.a.young man 
command his energies? -Read-Fuster on decision 
of character. ‘That book will tell you what is in 
your power to aecomplisb. You must gird up 
your loins and go to work with ail the indomitable 
energy of Hannibal scaling the Alps. Itis youa 
duty to make the most of talents, ime, and op- 
port unities, 

Alfred, king. of England, though he performed 
more business than any of his subjects, found 
tume to study. 

Franklin in-the midst of all his labors, found 
time to dive ‘to the depths of philosophy, and 
explored an untrodden path of science. 

Frederick the Great, with an empire at his 
direction, in the midst of wag, and on the eve of 
battle, found time to revel in all.the ebarms of 
philosophy, and to feast himself onthe luxuries 
of learning. 

Buonaparte, with Europe at his disposal, with 
kings at his ante-chamber begging -for vacant 
thrones, and at the head of thousands of men 
whose destinies were suspended en his arbitrary 
pleasnre, had time to converse with books. 

And young men who are confined to labor or 
business even -twelve hours a day, may take an 
hour and a half of what is left, for study; and 
which will amount to two months in a year. 

ls that nothing? Ask Elihu Burritt. Ask 
Simpson, the great mathematician, Ask Her- 
«chel, the first of Astronomers. Simpson worked 
at the weavers loom, and Herschel was a poor 
fifer boy inthearmy. Ask the vear 1344. 

Let your own experiment of what can be done 
in one year, settle the question, whether to ac- 
quire useful information by regular and hard 
study, be practicable or desirable. 





It is never too late. 
Ah! that T could be heard by all oppressed, 
dejected souls! YT would cry to them—* Lift up 


| where. 





your heads, and confide stil in the future, and 
beheve that it is never Too tats! See! [ too! 
was bowed down by long sutfering, and old age | 
had moreover overtaken me, and J believed that | 


AU MUMIA D. 


Sr. Coram Wueat.—The: Cambria brought a 
quantity of wheat to this port, en Thursday, from 
St. Clair. ‘It was raised near the village of ‘St. 
Clair on a farm belonging’ to a gentleman of this 
city, and itas said: tobe of the-very best quality. 
We are assured that this is the first wheat*that 
has ever been erported from St. Clair county— 
It furnishes gratifying evidence of the growth 
and improvement of that county, where lumbering 
has so long been the leading business. — Det. Adv. 


Tur. Danville (Pa.) papers say thatthe wheat 
crops in that section of country lock remarkably 
well, and promise an abundant yield. 

Mr. Ellsworth estimates. the present population 
of the United States, at £19,183,583. 

Give tr ur.—The editors of the Advent Her- 
ald “ frankly acknowledge: the expiration of their 
reckoning when they expected’ their Lord.” 

Grarrincg Pears on Tuorns.—At the Horti- 
cultural exhibition in Cincinnati, last fall, Seckle 
Pears were shown, 73 inches in circumference, 
from scions grafted on Hawthorn. 

Faturr Matrtuew, the great apostle of Tem- 
perance, iscoming to America this month (June.) 





Epwemic tn Boston. —We learn by the eastern 
papers'that an epidemic is making fearful ravages 
among all classes of citizens in the ‘literary Em- 
porium.’ t spares neither high nor:low, rich nor 
poor, although it seems ‘to rage more-viclently 
among the upper ranks of society. The epidemic 
seetis to find no effectual cure because in the cure 
consists the epidemic. That is Mutrimony! 

Mutivatine shade trees and shrubbery is a 
penal offence in Maryland, as it should be every- 
The person who has the disposition to 
commit such an act, we should suppose capable 
of stealing a sheep, robbing a hen-roost, or even 
the heinous crime of refusing to puy his Printer. 

Hooxs anp Eyes,—The American invention 
for making this little article has reduced the price 
from #1 90 'the gross'tg 20 cents. At one estab- 
lishment in New Britain, Ct., 80,000 to 100,600 
pairs per day are.made and plated, by a galvanic 
battery, or what is called the cold silver process. 


| The value of this article consumed in the United 


States is said to be 8750,000 annually. 


Ruweask or Canapran Prisongrs.--The.Madi- 


all my strength had vanished, that my life, and| sonian states that at.the instance of Mr. Everett, 


my suflerings were.in vain—and behold! my head! 


the following persons who took part in the dis- 


has again been lifted up, my heart appeased, my| turbances in Canada in t838, have becn pardoned, 
soul strengthened; and now, in my fiftieth year,| and will shortly return from Van Dieman’s Land 


I advance into a new future, attended by all that 
life has «f beautiful and worthy of love. 


The change in my soul has enabled me better! Daniel Likum, Robert Q. Collins, John ‘Thomas, 
to comprehend life and suffering, and I am now | 
firmly convinced that there is no fruitless suffer- | 
ing, and that no virtuous endeavor is in vain. —) 


—Hiram Sharp, John Gillman, Ira Polly, Orrin 
W.. Smith, Bemis Woodbury, George T. Brown, 


and Edward A. Wilson. 
Prentice gets decidedly stuck in the following: 
The people of Connecticat carry their temper- 


Winter days and nights may bury beneath their! ance principles so far as to refuse to eat pork 


pall af snow the sown corn; but when the spring | 
arrives, it will be found equally true, that ‘there! 


grows much bread in the winter night.’"— iss 
Bremer. 


Sricx To 17.—Yas, stick to your business, if 
it is small; it may soon.increase, 


it is much better.than nothing. 


a 
Ir is no honor to be rich, and no disgrace to, 


But if you do} 
no more than you have for:the past few months, | 
If you change! # 
vour business every year, you will always be poor. | Cul 
The only way to be successful is, to engage in| 


business, and stick to it. 


| Use of Salt or Brine—Bees— Accidents and 


that has been .corNnED.—ALouvisville Journal. 
If such be-the fact. Prentice may venture back 
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strive after the appearance of wealth if we are} 
poor, and be ashamed of the poverty which cir- 
cumstances have brought upon us. This folly is 


e . | ‘. er Pe : oa . y . dail bail 
a source of continual misery, and is seldom pro-| Mr. Geddes’ Harrow, with engravings—A 


ductive of any good. 


THE MODEST DEPORTMENT of those who are 
truly wise, when contrasted with the assuming 
air of the ignorant may be compared to the 
different appearance of wheat, which, while 
its ear is empty, holds up its head prondly, 
but as soon as filled with grain, bends medest- 





ly down, and withdraws from observation. 
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FMarket Entelligence. 


Jackson, June 1, 1844, 

Graiw-—Wheat is firm at 56c; Kye, 31}c; Barley, 
3igc; Gats are firm at -20a 22c; Corr, ipa 3740. 
Grass Seed, $1; Flax Seed, 7ic. 

.Frour' retasls at $3 25 ve F2 SV. 

Proviswns.-—Pork, mess, $12;, prime $9. Hams, 
7e; Lard, 7d;-Butter, $c; Tallow, 9c: Eggs, 6} a 7: 
Dried Apples, $1; Greea, $1, Potatoes, 20c; White 
Beans, $1 60;' Cranberries, $1;: Onions, $1 CO. 

Marre SvueGar 7 a 8 cents. 

Berswax is worth 20.a 25 cents. 

Hay—English, $6; Catholic, 2 20 a $3. 

Woot is worth from 22 to 30 cents. 

Ayn Arzor, May 29, 

Wheat cells readily at 65 cents. Oats, 20 a 25¢. 
Corn, 34 to 37; Flour, retail, $3 75; ‘Clover seed, 
$6 a $6 50; Butter, 124, and but little in market;~ 
Eggs 6 a 8 cts.; Potatoes, 15a 1¢9. 

There is but litle wheat in market. Flour $3 9 
per load—retai], $3 75.—{Argus. 





Pontiac, May 29, 

“Wheat, 65; Flour, $3 50; Flax Seed, 75; Buiter, 
9c.; Oats, 22c.; Eggs, 6c.; Corn, 31; Potatoes, 1s, 
Grass Seed, $1,124; Lard, 7; Tallow, 10; Pors, 
prune, $11.—[ Gazette. 

‘Burrate, May 27. 

Our supplies are large to-cay, and what is mos: 
strange, wheat sustains itself well. A lot of 2,00) 
bushels from Michigan City sold at 88 cents. Some 
good Racine, per steamer Madison, brought 87} cts., 
and a lot of good Northern Ohio the same. A {ui 
cargo of St. Joseph, slightly smutted, 833 cts., ani 
another invoice 84 cts. Some Cleveland wheat also 
brought 874 cts. 4,000 bushels Chicago brought +2 
cts.; some Southern Ohio £5 cents. 

Corn is dull; sales of a cargo afloat, 2;000 bushels, 
have been made at 41-cts. Some holders are storing 
rather than sell at that quotation. 

Several lots of flour have been taken at prices var) 
ing from $3 95 to $4 00. 1,(00 bbls common bran! 
(good) Michigan, sold this morning at $40. |v 
bbls fair Ohio at $4 03; and 1,000 bbls South Ben: 
Mills la., on Saturday, at $406. The operations are 
tolerably large within this range. 


New York, May 27. 

Asnes— Pots continue very dull at $433. Pearls 
have slightly receded. We now quote $4 683 a $475 

Berswax—We quote southern yellow at 3Uc, and 
northern do. at 30}. 

Breapsturrs—We quote Genesee flour at $4 75: 
Ohio, round hoop, $4 624:a $4.75; Michigan, $462} 
a 4653; Georgetown, $487; Richmond City Mill, 
$450. There is less demand to-day. Ilinoig wheat 
has been sold at $1 10. Rye 68c a 70c; southern corn 
4°c, Jersey yellow 50c; Oats, 32 a 324. Corn is quite 
plenty, but Rye is not, Oats are in fair demand. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
[CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. ] 

MICHIGAN. Bank of Buffalo 55 dis 
¥ & M B’k & Branch pa)| Clinton county 40 dis 
Bank of St. Clair pai| Watervliet 50 dis 
Mich Insurance Co _ par}Com bank Buffalo 40 cis 
Oakland County Bank pai|Com bank Oswego 50 cs 
River Raisin Bank pa:|Bank of Lyous 5 dis 
Mer B’k Jackson Co 


Bk America, Buff 40 «s 
Bank of Michigan 70dis;Bk Commerce do 4t cs 


~tate Scrip 4a 5 dis’ Bank of Oswego 95 di 
State Warrants 


50 dis! Bank of Lodi 25 cis 
Cleveland 55 dis! Erie 0 50 dis 
‘© Lake Erie 15 die|Mer Ex bank do 50 © 
75 dis| Phoenix b’k, Bufialo “0 
Hamilton : 
30 dis'U. S. bank, Buffalo 3° « 
Manhaitan ) 
Urbana bank’g Com 60 dis! Alleghany county 
State Scrip 30 dis; Stock Notes 75 di 
Shawneetown is}Union bk, Buffalo o5c 
; 
PENNSYLVANIA. WISKONSAN. 
Relief Notes 10 dis MISSOURI. * Be 


UBIO, | Binghampton 40 dw 
Com bank Scioto 25 dis! Mechan b’k Buffalo 60 ¢ 
Far bank Canton 60 dis} Miller’s bank, Clyde 20 
25 dis! Tonawanda is 
Lancaster 
$0 dis) taten Island 5d 
Miami i xp Com {4 
I. DIANA. St. Lawrence Stock & 
ILLINOLS. State bank, Buffalo sf «.s 
KENTUCKY. CANADA. 
Specie paying 1 dis|Fire & Marine Insu- 
NEW YORK, NEW seErsey,/State bank 





Specie paying banks par |Cattaraugus aad 40) ais 
Granville 
| 
Mer & Trader's Cin 15 dis| Western New-York 2 
GU dis,Olean 

State bank & bran 1 dis;Real Estate Notes 550: 
State bank is} Wash’n b’k, N.Y. ii 
All good banks 2 dis} All 
Erie 3dis| rance Co, Checks | ds 

& NEW ENGLAND. par 








